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ABSTRACT 

An experimental seminar in corporate communication at 
the University of Maryland was designed to (1) develop a set of 
theoretical concepts useful to the organizational communicator who 
functions as a mediator between management and labor^ (2) utilize a 
practical methodology for these concepts^ and (3) conduct a case 
study in cooperation with an outside organization to test these 
concvepts and demonstrate their utility for a professional 
commuiiicator . The seminar reviewed the literature on organizations 
and organizational communication and met with personnel from the 
communications department of the Potomac Electric Power Company 
(Pepco) • The theoretical paradigm which evolved in the conceptual 
phase of the project predicted that individuals and systems would 
seek information when they perceived a problem and would seek 
information only about alternatives which were feasible within their 
situation. Although applied to the needs of only one or ganizatlon ^ 
the study provided basic theoretical confirmation of the paradigm. 
(EE) 
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A few months ago, several facalt^^ ir/i'rnbers of tiia College of 

JoumalisjTi at the Univerfjity of Jfejiyland formulated a proposal. 

C 

for a series of seminars for enployee conniuni cation personnel 
in a nearby corporation.. Aniong t!ie topics proposed was one entitled: 
"What employees want to knov;." One of the corporation's communication 
executives rejected tliat topic 5^ ]:ia/7ever5 because, as he said, 
decide what employees vjant to Icia'j/* 

A few years earlifS-o we presented a similar series of seminars to 
a group of public affairs workers in a govemiiBnt agency. In explaining 
tlie nature of the Gommunication network within an organization, I 
pointed out that upward comrriunication generally tends to be biased in 
favor of v;hat thie superior expects to hear* At tJiat point, someone 
asked what he could do to change -t±at tendency iii order to obtain 
accurate information from subordinates. Another seminar participant 
quickly ai-iswered: ;"Tell them to cut it out!^' % - . 

Both of these anecdotes illustrate what I believe to be a 
critical oversight in theory and research on organizational communication — 
the failure to explain upward communication and then to prescribe procedures 
for improving that communication. Another way of saying the same thing 
is that the organizational communication literature does little xo 
help the manager or administrator to improve his information seeking 
abilities. More often that literature deals only witii his information 
giving abilities. 

This oversight has been acknov/ledged by leading 8'tudents of 
organizational communication. For example, in a brief overview of the 
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field published in the last year, Sj7dth, Riohetto and. Zm^. suirmiapize 

1 

the ''Implication of Upward- Communication Research" as follc^is: 



A review of 'this area xeveeO-S a paucity of research. 
Historically, 4ftcqia^mp?1^-s attitude toward upward- 
communication channels has bean one of manipulation 
or control. Reseeirch would suggest that a pre- 
. occupation witli downward-directed . communication 
has often inhibited the establishment of effective 
upward communication'^ systems. 

2 

A few yeai^ earlier. Redding said. much tiie same thing: 



It might be thougtit that the aliiDst fanatical emphasis 
upai the feedback concept in xx^jo decades of writings 
on communication would surely have generated a 
swarm of both laboratory and field researches 
on varidis kinds of feedback conditions and especially 
on such- obvious corollari/ topics as listening 
and "upward" communication in conplex organizations. 
Sudi, however, has not been the case... As Toirpkins 
has clearly demonstrated, '^there is a paucity of 
research on up^N^ard comrriunication" ; and probably 
one reason why this is true is an almost universal 
tendency on the pain: of business management to be • 
dcwnward-oriented . . . 

The statements reveal that organizational cormunication researdi 

is concerned more witii "the information giving behavior of management 

than with infornation seeking beliavior. They reveal also that management 

is nore concerned with what I have called the system control function 

0 

of communication than witli tiie system diange function. In other words, 
the communications rese^ardier or the. professional communicator takes the 
system state defined by rranagement as given and then determines hew 
communication can be used to achieve e[nplq>/ee coopemtion with this 



predefined state. Soiretiir^.s ^ tlie executives asks the conim.uj'iicator to 
help him change the system to meet his specifications (to diffuse an innova 
tioii). '.>eldoni, hov;ever, vo^v> the e;-:r-cutive as-cb communicator to 
seek information from, employee sijbsy-s terns tliat v;ill tell the management* 
sui'^system how to cliange itself in order to solve the larger systems *s 
ongoing problans (to seeJc an innovation )• 

•Perhaps tliis emphasis on one pommiunication function at the 
expense of the otlier can be traced to the cybernetic paradigm ^vhidi 
has long guided research and practice in organizational conumunication. 
The concept which is most at fault, as I see it, is that of feedback. 
Feedback is oft'en equated vji'Qi livo-v^a}^ communication, but I think this 
is a false eqai valence. 

Feedbadc generally means that tlie source gives a message to a 
receiver and tlien observes tlie reoeiver to see if tlie desired control 
has been atta^ined. Tne observation by the source is the feedback; 
tliere is little is ;any inforrration givLng by the receiver. Rather 
he "gives off^' a reaction or response to a control oriented message. 

TaJce for example Redfield's discussion of the classic thermDstat 
analogy for feedbadc in his chapter on '^Communication and Control.'^ 

/f 

...one can think of ti'ie "datum^' as the temperature 

in the dining rcx:;m, and the ^^i-eceptor^ of information'* 

as the thexYiDstat on tlie wall vjl'iich has been preset 

to seventy degrees. Ip'.tiie temperature in the room 

falls below seventy, the -tiiermostatic medianism 

"tells^'tiie furnace (the /^^interpretf^'' or executive'* 

in the diagram) to turn on the furnace. The furnace 

(the '^effector" in the di'Mgram) goes into operation 

and, througl-i the pipes or ducts, send additional heat 

into the room (the feedbadc), changing the body of 

datum to match that requested by tlie receptor of information. 



The tliemostatic jTeciianisTi new "notifies'^ ths fumace 
control svjitch to tvrn off the fumace, and that 
condition continues until t'ne heat again falls 
below seventy degrees. » o 

It is easy to see hov; -this irodel applies to conrnunication. 
:An executive h-^s cartain standards (e.g., standards of 
performance or Lnvsnto?.y balances), like the 
seventy-degree setting on a themostat. l^en the 
con"ditions within the orpjanisation irarkedly deviate 
from these standarxls , an action cycle is initiated 
ulirough 'the veliicle of communication- These actions 
are intended to affect the body of datum in a iranner 
whicli will bring conditions back into line wi.th the 
standards • 

My criticism of the cybernetic paradigm is not intended to deny 
that system control is an important communication function for 
management. Rather it is to say tiiat managemen't c±iange should be just 
as important a function. To caxTry thie tl-iermostat analogy a step 
further 5 tlie firmace (worfcers) should be able to give inforTTHtion 
that it cannot keep the room at 70 degree'.-: and that m^anagement should 
be sa.tisfied vjith G7 degrees. Or perhaps it might say that it 
viould be happier burning gas rather th^an coal. Or it mi.g^it say that 
it would like to be shut off at nigl-)t for a rest or given a vacation 
in winter rather than summier. Or Jinybe diversification into air 
conditioning during the summer would keep it liappier year rouiid. It 
should be evident that all of these messages cannot be called feedback 
in the cybernetic sense. 

A m^re adequate means of viewing t\'70-way coiniiunication is what 

Thayer calls the diachronic comm.unication mode, as opposed to the 
5 

synchronic mode; 



In i±ie synchronic inode, tliG consequence sought or 
realized is the "syndironifation'' of ti^ie participants. 
It is trie sort of encounter in which one of the 
participants, Y, has as hi^ objective eitlier (a) 
bringing the psydiological state of another person , 
Z5 from it prxssent apparent-state-of -affairs to 
the state-of-affai-rs d'=sired or intended by Y, 
or (b) adiieving some in tanded-state-of -affairs 
through the actions c behavior of Z. In both cases, 
Z is the "sink^' for Y's message. . . 

Thie end sought or realized from a communicative 
encounter in the diachronic mode is either (a) 
a nev7 state-of-af fairs between Y and Z, or (b) 
a new state-of -affairs between Y and Z and their 
respective environments. But, unlike the s^Tichrcnic 
mode, the diachrohic m.ode does not hinge upon 
the resolution of one or -&ie other^s intended- 
state-of-af f airs 3 but upon a joint or cooperative 
effort to achieve v/hatever result comes from the 
encounter. 

A concept similiar to diachronic cciruiiunica"!:ion is' Giat of coori^.itation . 

Coorientation focuses the communicator's attention on the joijit 

orientation of tx-jo ''persons^' rather tlian on a single person *s oi^ientaticn . 

VJith citlier concept, communication is viewed as a transactional process 

in vjhi.ch individuals, organi2:ations , and systems give and seek infomation 

to reach varying states of comm?anication effectiveness. According to 

Qiaffee and McLeod, the most important cr5,teria for communication 

7 

effectiveness are accuracy, understanding, and agreement. Importantly, 
all are coorient'?tional or diachronic effects, as opposed to the more 
common criteria of persuasion or attitude cliange whidi are orientational or 
synchronic in nature. 

Using these ccnceprs, then, organizational cammunication can 
be viev;ed as a transactional exchange of messages bet^/^een subsystems 
within the organization and bet^'jeen the organization ai*\d systems in 



its envirohroent. Tne professional communicator^ can then be seen as a 

inediatop vjho facilitates coirimunication between subsystejDs and supra 

8 '3 
systems 5 or as Carter says, who bridges the gaps m emerigcnt systems » 

If the carmunioator is a n^diator^ what then should be his 
relationship with management? In existing organisational literature 
his role is generally to help inanagenant inprove control , achieve 
cooperation., etc. If he uses the ^'scientific management'' approac:" V^'^ 
caBTiunicator advises management on how to m-anipulate the structure o.f 
the organisation so that control oriented messages rp.^di their destina- 
tion efficiently and are understood and obeyed. If l-.e^ i^ses the human 
relations approach j the communicator would advise management on how 
to manipulate personalities and ^'human'''^ conditions so that manageir^nt 
can achieve tlie same objectives . The scientific m.anagem.ent approach to 
•cornmunication.; in other words, is essentially coercive, while tlie 
human relations approad-i is essential,ly propagandistic- 

PerravT has introduced a third approach to orr^anizations , which 
he calls the structural approach. Hiis approach appears to be a 
more fruitful way to conceptualize tlie communicator's relationship to : 
management. The structural approach is mora similar to scientific 
nBnagement than it is to human relations but it combines irportant 
elements of both* With the structural approach;, the manager ^s role is 
to prescribe patterns of behavior for empD.oyees (organizational 
structure) that allo^ those ei;t>loyees to vxjrfc to maximum effectiveness 
(efficient production) while also allowing tliem to cooperate with one- 
another and mth management (effective human r-elations). In Perrow's . 



i>Bsigaing and managing the structure of .the organization 
is the key. Behavior e^A^ked by such devices as 
rules 3 role prescriptions , rev^ard structures^ and 
lines of comnunication is reinforced daily, and 
becomes part of the stable e>q:^3ctations of employees. 
It is possible to design jobs or roles for the 
average person (assuirdng a jiven level of trainir)g 
and experience) rather than to expect an individual to 
have superhuman qualities to fill an impossible role. 

Thac/er characterizes the role of ironagement, in a similar fashion., 

as the manipulation of constraints that govern the behavior of organi-- 

12 ' 

zation imiibers. He. says- 

fi\n organization continues to function as an organi- 
zation only to the extent that its system of constraints 
is appropriate and adequate to the needs of the 
organization* 

Vhen the organization does not reach its goals p he adds, then 
management should modify constraints until goals can be met. ■ 

At first glance 3 it mdgat seen inconsistent to incorporate the 
concepts of "diachronic communication'^ and ''m.anagement through manip-^ - - 
ulation of constraints" within the same paradigm* The explanations 
however, is clearcut. 

No organization can be managed unless some degree of control is 
exercised. The mediating communicator helps management seek information 
on tlie personal, role, and organizational orientations of employees so 
1±iat management can judge where to place and remove cx^nstraints that 
will channel employee behavior in productive directions v;ithout 
alienating them. In other words, ;the communicator helps management 
innovate in its management tedmiques through thorough understanding of 
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employees. Jlanagen^nt will also be able to coTminicate effectively 
downward vhen it understands enployee orientations. 

At this point j a detractor irdght object that it is idealistic to 
believe that an or^anizatLaial coimiunicator can -ever be a inediator 
because he generally cannot resist being an ^'organization nan. " That 
is to say, when he mediates within the .organization he will always be 
a member of at least one subsystem of tJie organization which will 
deteradne his perception of other subsystems. When he communicates 
externally o he cannot divorce hinself from the organization as a system 
VThen he deals with other systems . 

John Gardner writing in Self-Renewal: The I ndivid ual i n an 
Innovative Society recognizes that organization membership is an xmpor-- 
tant constraint on individual innovation within that organization. Yet 
he holds out tlie belief tliat professionalism offers a means of breaking 
that constraint. Professionals ^ he believes ^ are guided irore by a ' 
professional view of tiieir function than by a single organization's 
view of that function. 

Among the criteria generally included in most definitions of a 
profession is the criterion that a profession must be based on a bo^ 
of knowledge. This means .> for example, that a professional cxmmunicator 
can be a mediator only if he has a body of theory (in place of his 
individual and organizational biases) to guide his observations and 
communication • 

However, irost ^^thaories^' of organizaxional communication are of 
little use for a professional because they are generally descriptive 



(e.g.. they tell hew infonnation flcx*;s through an organization) or 

predictive (e.g.., soire say that upjard conrnunication will be biased in 

favor of the superior's' expectations). Seldom is such theory e^qplanatory. 

Most organizational comiuni cation theory faUs into the category of 

what Brown calls empirical generalizations rather than theory because 

it leaves unanswered the question of why the empirical generalization 
15 

occurs. The *'why'' question can perhaps always be asked of any theory, 
but Brown says that as the answer becomes more and more abstract, the 
theory becomes more useful. 

The rest of this paper, then, reports the result of an experimental 
Seminar in Corporate Communication at the Ifiiiversity of Haryland"^^ whose 
purpose was to 1) develop a set of theoretical concepts useful to the 
organizational conmunicator who functions as a mediator, 2) utilize a 
methodology i^Aiich allows a communicator to use these concepts to mediate 
between organizational subsystems, and 3) to conduct a case study in 
cooperation with a real--TOrld organization in order to test these 
concepts and to demonstrate their utility for a professional communicator. 

Accordingly, graduate students in the seminar spent about a third 

of the semester reviewing literature on organizations and organizational 
17 

coinnunication. Then the class met with personnel fr>Qm the Department 

of Communications in the case -study organization. The Potomac Electric 

18 

Power Company (Pepco) in nearby Washington, D.C. 

After this meeting^ each student wrote a detailed paper reviev^ring 
and integrating the theoretical literature and isolating concepts VThich 
could be applied to an analysis of Pepco' s communication problems. At 
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thi.s point the class decided to concentrate on internal communication 
rather than external coinnunication* The rest of the seniester was 
devoted to making final decisions on relevant concepts, prepar.ing a 
questionnaire 5 drawing a sample, interviewing eirployees, and analyzing 
the results ^ 

Pepco's employee communications program consists of three print 
media: 1) Pepco nian, a bi- ^monthly employee feature magazine, 2) News 
Board, a twice-weekly poster-sized summary of oompany news placed on 
the wall in plant and office locations throughout the company, 
3) Perspective J a bi --weekly newsletter designed to keep middle-level 
management up-^to-date on company news. Also being considered by Pepco 
were a bi-weekly employee newspaper, a series of verbal ai^d audio-visual 
employee seminars on crucial topics such as nuclear power, and an 
^3mployee "Direct Line" in wliich enployees can direct questions to manage-- 
ment and have them answered. Communication personnel also advise 
management on means of i^acilitating interper^sonal communication within 
the organization. 

The rest of this paper 5 then, reviews the concepts and methods 
employed., interprets the results of the study, draws ijriplications for 
Pepco 's enployee communication program, and then di.scusses the implica- 
tions of the study for organizational communications theory in gener»al. 
Cbncepts 

The Theoretical paradigm which evolved in the conceptual phase of 

the project had as its focal element a decision situation model developed 
19 

by the author which explains the kinds of situationts in vjhxch 



individuals and systems will seek inforTiiati,on and the oonteni; orientatida. 
of the information they will seek. (Importantly ^ the model explains 
"why" Communication takes place.) 

That model was then enlarged to include cccrientation of organiza- 
tional sybsystems and individucil perceptions of organization structure 
(perceptions of constraints). It was then combined with various measures 
of employee ccmnunication behavior to give a composite picture of 
employee information needs and communication behavior. . 

Briefly stated ^ the basic model predicts that individuals and 

on 

systems will seek infonration when they perceive a problem. To have 
a problem means simply that an individual recognizes that he has a 
choice between alternative products, jobs 5 ways of performing daily 
tasks, etc. Individuals seek information only when they perceive a 
problem and they pay attention only to messages and media which provide 
information relevant to their problem orientation — i . e . ^ the problems 
they think are most inrtportant. 

Secondly 5 the model predicts that individuals will seek infoiTnation 
only about alternatives vjhich are feasible within their situation or 
environment. An employee ^ for example ^ will not seek information about 
a top management job if he has less than a high s-chool education because 
his lack of education constrains out that altema.tivve . 

In this study of Pepco, we utilized these concepts in several ways. 
We first asked enployees questions to determine whe1±ier they considered 
looking for another job and coded their response according to whether 
they perceived a problein and whether they faced constraints (their job 
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decision situation). Then we asked them to rank several possible 

21 

problem orientations for a job in general (job orientation) , for PepcxD 

22 

as an organization (organization orientatiai) , and. for their role 
within Pepco (role orientation) • ' In additioi, we asked whidi organi- 
zation orientations were ruled out by oDnstraints ^ those which could not 
be achieved by Pepco. All of these responses again would predict the 
kinds of infbmnation content that would be perceived as relevant to 
employees. 

Next, we applied the concept of coorientation In order to determine 
the effectiveness of communication between management and enployees. 
Coorientation is simply the extent to which individuals understand and 
share eadi other's orientations. To measure coorientation, a researcher 
asks each respondent for his cswn orientation. Here, as previously 
described^ vie asked for his job orientation, role orientation, and 
organizatio?:i orientation. Then the researcher asks eadi respondent to 
predict how some other respondent or group of respondents woiald answer 
the same question* In this study we asked workers to predict how top 
management would answer* the questions and asked top management how 
v;orkers would answer the questions. 

The relationship between these responses then provides three criter'ia 
for determining the effectiveness of communi cation. As indicated in the 
diagram, on the following page., these criteria include: 1) congruence — 
the ext-nt to which each person's orientation natches what he perceives 
CO be the otiier person's orientation. 2) accuracy — -the extent to which 
the perception of the other person^ s orientation mtches that person *s 
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actual orientation, 3) overlap (or agreement) ~ the extent to which 
the tvxD persons actually have the sarre orientation.'^^ 



After Hieasuring orientation and coorientation , we asked respondents 

what they perceived to be the positive and negative at*tri±)utes of their 
25 

present 3obs. These attributes should reflect the extent to which 
the characteristics of their present* job satisfies their job orientation. 
Similarly, we asked questions designed to measure their job satisfaction 
and the extent to which they desire to be proiroted to a position higher 
in the hieraorchy (upward nobility aspiration). 

Next we attempted to ineasure each einpioyee's communication behavior 
related to Pepco. Enployees were first asked to rank sources to which 
they migiht go when they need information about Pepco (Pepco infomnation 
source), the sources from which they had heard about five different 
Pepco information items (diffusion source), their exposure to and 
evaluation of three existing Pepco media (News Board, Pepconian , and 
Perspective ) , and their anticipated exposure to a projected employee 
newspaper, employee "direct line" to management, and employee seminars 
on special topics. 




We also asked employees what kind of inforaiaticn content they prefer 
27 

about Pepco. Then we asked to what extent they give information about 
Pepco to acquaintances outside the organization — to determine the 
effectiveness of employees as a medium to outside publics. And since 
the organizational theory literature shows that irembers of an organiza- 
tion corrimunicate upward only when they have favorable information to 
28 

report, we measured 1±ie extent of each employee's upward favorable 
communication and upward unfavorable coii muni cation. 

Because of the emphasis on Perrow's theory that employee morale, 
performance and communication depend greatly on 'the s'tructure of the 
organization, we used several concepts to determine employee perception 
of organizational structure. 

First, we asked if the organization was authoritarian (decisions 

concentrated at the top) or democratic (decision making taking place at 
29 

several levels). Also^ we asked, what was the management style: 
Coercive (using punishment to secure cooperation) , utilitarian (using 
rewards when desired employee behavior is achieved) normative (appeal 
to organizational loyalty and common purpose )'^^ or problem solving 
(a mutual interaction and change when necessary by both employees and 
management). 

Then, we determned the degree of relative importance employees 
believe their subsystem (generally a department) has in Pepco and the 
conflict they perceive their subsystem to have with other subsystems. 

The final structural variables concerr?ed employee perceptions of 
the nature and purpose of managem;ent communication. Does management 
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. primarily give informtion to enployees or dees it also seek information 
from employees — i.e. , is conimunication one-way or tv;o-v7ay. And does 
nanagement conimunicate with employees in order to control their behavior 
or to change itself after learning of eiriployee needs and problems • 

The final set of variables included deirographic locators needed to 
better identify employee types — age, sex, education, race and level in 
the Pepoo hierarchy. 

In summary, the concepts ^plied in the study shoijld show the 
following: problem orientation and constraints — whether employees are 
motivated to seek or receive information and what kind of information 
should be relevant to them; coorientation — the, s\iccess of communication 
and the degree of understanding and shared purpose vathin the organiza- 
tion:^ communication — the actual communication behavior and infomnation 
needs of employees; structural variables — 'the way the organization is 
seen by its enployeesj locator variables — the kinds of people we are 
talking about. 
Methods 

^fost standard survey research metiiods result in a distribution of 
.responses to a series of variables or questionnaire items. At times, 
these variables are related to one another by correlations or other 
measures of association. These methods (generally called cross-sectional 
techniques) have one fault when they are used for applied communication 
research. They cannot reveal types of sub-audiences or publics within 
the overall audience. Nor can they reveal the nr>st important differences 
between these audience types. Cross-sectional methods can only show 

O 

ERIC 
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tlie distribution of the entire sajrple around one or a small nurriber of 
variables. 

An alternative nethod — case groiping — seeins perfectly adapted 

for applied coiHnunication research. In ease groupings, the researcher 

puts each respondent into one of a lijiated nurriber of respondent types 

based on their similarity on all (or the irost important) concepts 

nBasured. Then concepts can be compared within and across types to 

determine the iirrportance of the concept in defining the type and in 

distinguishing it from other types- In the case of employees, the 

resiilts would show the kinds of employees the ccimmunicator jriust deal 

with and how these types differ from one another on all the variables. 

Case grouping analysis can be acomplished rapidly through the use 
31 

of Q- factor analysis. Q-analysis v^;as adopted here to make use of 
survey data rather than Q-sorts. The specific procedure is as follows: 

1, A number of variables are measured for each person in the sample 
and converted to standardized Z-^scores, Z-scores are simply a person's 
score on a variable jidnus the mean for that variable divided by the 
standard deviation, Z-scores range from -3 to +3 wi-th 0 as the mean. 
Z-scores are necessary because all the variables in a field study generally 
are not on the same scale ^ yet they must be on a standard scale to make 
correlation and grouping of people possible- 

2 . A matrix is developed in which eadi person is correlated with 
every other person in the sample using the standardized scores for all 
variables. " This step is the reverse of standard correlation techniques 
in which two variables are correlated on the basis of a s mple of people; 
here two people are correlated on the basis of a sanple of variables. 
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3. This matx±x of correlations is subjTat±ed to factor analysis in 
order to abstract underlying factors — - that is, factor analysis places 
each person into one or irore groups on the basis of his intercxDrrelation 
\-ji±h other people* The factor represents a g3X)uping of people around a 
corrnion set of attributes — a type of person- The factor loading (between 
0 and 1.0) of eadi person indicates huvj strongly he represents or is 
typical of the group. 

4. The irrportanoe of each variable in describing the type of person 
is d-^teraiLned by computing factor scores for each variable on each 
factor. This oomputation is made by weighting the variable score of each 
individual in a factor by his loading on the factor and summing the result 
for all individuals in the factor. The factor scores are then standard- 
ized into Z-scores to allcw comparison across fcictors. 

5. CoiTparison of the Z-soores for all variables on one factor 
indicates which variables are most important in defining the type of 
person. Conparison of the Z-scores for each variable across factors 
indicates their relative importance in distinguishing one type of person 
from another. 
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Q-analysis is more interested in defining types of people — or publico 
— than in knovving the exact distribution of types of people within an 
overall population. Thus, the sample generally is chosen purposively 
rather than randomly. A purposive sample allows measurement of the range 
of people within a population v/ithout wasting time and money repeatedly 
measuring the average or modal type of person (which generally makes up 
about two-thirds of any population) . 

In this study, Pepco employees were purposively sampled from salaried, 
weekly, and hourly positions (to represent all levels of the hierarchy). 
They were also chosen from representative locations: Benning Road generating 
station^ Kemilworth stores, Benning Rd. and Rockville service Centers, 
Morgantown generating station and 1900 Pennsylvania Ave. Students 
personally interviewed 50 employees from these locations. 

In addition, a random sample of 50 from the entire Pepco employee 
population was taken. This sample allowed an estiinate of the percentage 
of each type in the population and also rainimi2;ed the possibility that any 
important employee type might have been missed in the purposive sample. 
These 50 respondents were interviewed by telephone. 

The questionnaire was coded into 101 items measuring the concepts 
elaborated above. Computation was done at the University of Maryland 
Computer Center with financial support from the Center. 

R esults 

report 

Thirty-six tables are included at the end of this/detailing employee 
types and comparing them on the concepts measured. Tables 1-6 show the 
distribution of the 101 items for each typv<^. Tables 7-24 compare the three 
types , 
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Since all of the tables are in standardized Z-scores, Table 25 is 
included to show the average and standard deviation for each variable. 
These put the Z-scores into perspective, indicating whether an average 
Z-score means the entire sample is high, low, or in the middle of the 
possible range of a particular variable. Tables 25a-"35 report the total 
sample distribution of the communication media variables of special interest 
to Pepco^s eirployee communications department. 

Definition cf Types . Tables 1-3 indicate the distribution of all items 
for the three factor types that emerged from computer analysis of the data. 
Astericks indicate those variables on which a type is higher than or lower 
than the other types. Tables 4-6 compare the three tyj)es, showing the 
greatest differences distinguishing them from one other. 

Type I is an employee who is low in the organizational hierarchy, below 
average in education and mobility aspiration, and low in exposure to 
communications from Pepco. He is high on constraints limiting his job 
mobility and low on problem recognition (he doesn't consider alternative 
jobs) . Most of the respondents fitting into this type are hourly and weekly 
production Vi^orkers, although a few are clerical workers and two are lower- 
level supervisors. Because of these characteristics, we have named this 
type the Constrained Older V/orkers . 

Type II consists of all cf the executives interviewed, most of the 
supervisors, several secretaries, and a few production v/orkers. As the 
tables indicate^ this type displays most of the characteristics expected of 
management — such as high exposure to a management medium ( Perspective) . 
high level in the hierarchy, job satisfaction, and consumer orientation. 
Accordingly, this second type was named Management. 
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Type III is composed of lower echelon people, but people slightly 
higher in the hierarchy than Type Z. Most v/ere clerical and service workers 
although a few were production workers • Import ant ly, they are young, high 
in aspirations, have an. open job situation and perceive their job as a 
problem (consider other jobs) . At the same time, they are dissatisfied 
with their job and witli a perceived difficulty of promotion. This tjrpe, 
then, we called the Dissatisfied Younger Workers. 

Comparison of the random and purposive samples shows that no type came 
exclusively from either sample. Thus, the purposive sample was an accurate 
representation of the make-up of the total employee population. Taole 24 
shows that there was about the same percentage of the three types in both 
camples. Nevertheless, the random sample gives the closest approx:* lation of 
the distribution of the three types in the company: 50 percent Constrained- 
Older Workers and 25 percent each of Maniagement and Dissatisfied Younger 
Workers. 

Job Orientation . Table 7 shows that the primary job orientation cf the 
Constrained Older Workers is salary and benefits, follov/ed by v/orking 
conditions and jot ease. "People worked with" ranks slightly above average 
in importance for this group. Dissatisfied younger v/orkers, on the other 
hand^ are oriented toward achievement and job ease. Management ranks 
sliglitly above average on achievement and people, but well below average on 
salary and benefits, job ease and working conditions. 

When viev/ed in terms of the coorientation variables, these results 
reveal substantial disagreement between Management and the Constrained 
Older Workers. Salaiy and benefits, working conditions and job ease are 
important to the older workers but not to management. On the other hand. 



Management and Dissatisfied Younger Workers agree on achievement as a job 
orientation but disagree on job ease (important to yo^onger workers) and 
"people^^ (important to management). 

The other coorientational relationships show that Constrained Older 
Workers feel congruent v/ith management' but that this perceived relationship 
is highly inaccurate. Dissatisfied younger workers believe themselves less 
congruent with management and this perceived disagreement is essentially, 
accurate. The primary discrepancy is that the Dissatisfied Younger Workers 
believe that job ease and achievement are more important to management than 
they really are. 

Coorientation comparisons for the management tjrpe show that management 
perceives its own job orientation to be essentially the same as that of 
workers (high congruence) . This is a reasonably accurate prediction of the 
orientation of the Dissatisfied Younger Workers, but not of the orientation 
of the Constrained Older \7orkers. Management underestimates the older 
worker's orientation toward salary and benefits _ and working conditions, and 
tc a lesser extent the orientation of both worker types toward Job ease. 

Decision Situation . Table 8 shows the extent to which the three types 
consider alternative jobs and perceive constraints to moving to another job. 
The Constrained Older Workers do not recognize a problem — i.e., they are 
least likely to be considering other jobs — and they face the most 
constraints to finding another job — primarily age constraints. The younger 
workers, however, are the reverse. They score high on problem recognation 
and low on constraints. If the decision theory stated earlier holds, the 
younger workers should be motivated to seek any information which allows 
them to compare their present job with other jobs. In contrast, the older 
workers would be more likely to seek information reinforcing their view 



that they have a good job and that Pepco is a good place to work. Management 
falls in the middle on both concepts — indicating that it should be 
moderate in seeking both kinds of information. 

Job Attributes . In two open-ended questions, respondents v/ere asked 
v/hat they liked and disliked about their present jobs (positive job attrib- 
utes and negative job attributes). After listing all of these responses, 
major inclusive categories of attributes were developed and responses were 
coded accordingly. Seven categories each of positive and negative attributes 
resulted. 

As could be expected from their job orientation. Constrained Older 
V/orkers most often like location, facilities and working conditions of 
their job, the people they work with, and the salary and benefits. But 
they also most dislike working conditions, and they are also above average 
in dislike of management. 

The only positive attributes on which the Dissatisfied Younger Workers 
score above average are '*job ease" and "people worked with." They seldom 
if ever mention working conditions, or salary and benefits. This type 
scored slightly belov/ average on work satisfaction and challenge. But as 
Table 25 indicates, 60 percent of all I'espondents mentioned this attribute, 
so that a below average relative score still v/ould mean this group perceives 
the attribute to be positive for its job. 

Likewise, the Dissatisfied Younger V/orkers score above average on 
nearly all negative job attributes — especially supervisor, difficulty 
of promotion, salary and benefits, and management. These attributes again 
can be explained as failure of their job to meet their job orientation 
toward achievement . 



The Management type most often mentions v;ork satisfaction and challenge 
and treatment by the company as positive job attributes. But it is well 
below average on working conditions, people, and job ease. Similarly^ 
Management does not score above average on any of the negative attributes. 
Management's decision situation — moderate problem recognition and moderate 
constraints — falls into a classification of what this author has called 
routine habit. Typically it is characterized by attachment to or satisfaction 
with a psychological object (Pepco) — see the attribute "treatment by 
company" — but infrequent comparison of objects in terms of their attributes. 
This theory, then, seems to explain well the lov/ relative importance of any 
of the attribute scores in determining this type. 

Organization Orientation , Next; we look at the problem orientation 
employees think Pepco should have as an organization. Table 10 compares 
five orientations: profits, consumers, efficiency, employees, and environ- 
ment. This table shov/s that Constrained Older Wox'kers rank employees aiid 
efficiency highly and environment moderately high. HoVi/ever, they, put 
consumers and profits low in priority. Dissatisfied younger workev.s put 
environment high and efficiency low, and score about average on the other 
orientations. 

Management, on the other hand, is oriented first toward consumers and 
second toward profits. Environment and employees are of relatively little 
importance to this type. 

In coorientation teras, both v;orker types predict that management will 
be primarily oriented toward profits. Neither worker type, however, feels 
congruent with management on this orientation. These worker predictions 
are reasonably accurate as management is above average on profit orientation. 



Management is accurate in predicting that workers are not concerned with 

profits. The greatest inaccuracies in organization coorientation are in the 

failure of both worker types to recognize management's consumer orientation 

and in management ' s predictions that workers wil]. be congruent with them in 

their consumer orientation. Both worker types also overestimate management's 

concern with the environment and employees. Management also underestimates 

the concern of both employee types for the environment — especially the 

concern of the Dissatisfied Younger Worker^', 

V/e also asked respondei^ts if they perceived any situational constraints 

that would make any of these organizational orientations impossible for 

Pepco. Although few of the respondents believed any of these orientations 

to be constrained (Table 2f>), 10-13 percent perceived constraints on 

employee, consumer, and environment orientations. Table 11 shows how the 

three types differed in perceiving these constraints. Constrained Older 

Workers v/ere highest in believing that an employee orientation would not be 

in believiiig that 

possible for Pepco, Dissatisfied Younger Workers/that efficiency would not 
be possible. Management did not perceive any constraints. 

This means, then, that although Constrained Older Workers say Pepco 
should have employee orientation, many of them think such an orientation is 
impossible for Pepco to achieve. Such a situation (the author has called 
it constrained decision) usually discourages information seeking by the 
person in the situation. As we wi3.1 see later, this is generally the case 
for the Constrained Older Worker. 

On the other hand, the Dissatisfied Younger %rkers feel that efficiency 
should not be an orientation for Pepco and many of them also feel that it is 
impossible.- Predictably, then, this type would not seek any information 



relating to efficiency — as is often reputed to "be the case with younger 
workers in American industry in general. 

Role Orientation , The final orientp.tion variable — role orientation — 
measures the problems employees think are most impo37tant for them to solve 
in their own roles or positions within the company (Table 12-) . Respondents 
were asked to rank the same five possible problem orientations that they had 
ranked for Pepco as an organization. Interpretation of these orientations 
is only slightly different for roles than for the entire corporation. For 
example, an efficiency orientation means an employee believes he should do 
his job efficiently, an employee orientation means he is mostly concerned 
about being happy in his job. 

On this variable, the Constrained Older Workers rank above average on 
all possible orientations, with the exception of consumer orientation. Here 
they are well below average. Their strongest orientation is environment, 
folloY/ed closely by profits, efficiency and employees. 

These scores can best be understood by comparing them with the scores 
for the other two types. Both Dissatisfied Younger Workers and Management, 
are oriented predominently toward consumers. None of the other orientations 
distinguish the type. In other words, these tv/o types stand out in their 
consumer orientation while the orientations of the Constrained Older Workers 
reflect many individual differences within the type. Table 25 shows an 
efficiency and an employee orientation were the two highest ranked role 
orientations for the entire sample. Thus the older workers Z-score?; on 
these two variables are probably most meaningful. These two orientations 
are also consistent with the organization orientation of the older workers. 

It is also interesting to note that management ranks profits low in 
its role orientation but highly in its organization orientation. However, 
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Management is ^consistent with its organization orientation in ranking 

environment well belov/ average and the lowest of the three types. In other 

words, neither profits nor the environment seem to enter into managements 

day-to-day orientation, .although it believes profits are important for the 

entire organization. 

Of the coorientation variables only congruency and to some extent 

agreement apply for this variable. This is because the question asked 

respondents to rank role orientations for themselves and then as they 

thought the other group (either management or workers) would rank the 

oi'ientation for the respondent's job. Thus accuracy would be a comparison 

of how a respondent thinks the other group sees the respondent's job 

compared with the "other^s" orientation toward his own job. Clearly,, it 

has. little meaning. Congruence in this case measures how closely respondents 

the 

believe their job orientation is to/orientation they believe the other group 
would see for the same job. Agreement indicates how closely these types 
"believe their orientations are for different Jobs, 

Table 12 shov/s that Constrained Older V/orkers believe that management 
thinks they should be more profit oriented than they themselves think they 
should be. And they are more efficiency and employee oriented than they 
believe management thinks they should be. 

Dissatisfied younger workers are remarkably congruent with management 
in their role orientation. They are consumer oriented and they believe 
mariagement v;ould also see their role this way. 

Management is more consumer oriented than they predict v/orkers would 
think they should be. And they are less employee^ efficiency and environment 
oriented than they predict that workers think they should be. 
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Agreement relationships shov; that Dissatisfied Younger Workers and 
Management overlap in a consumer orientation, but that both see different 
roles for themselves than do the Constrained Older Workers (as explained 
above) . 

Aspiration and Satisfaction . Table 13 can be interpreted easily. 
Dissatisfied Younger Workers have high aspirations to move up in the 
hierarchy. Constrained Older Workers and Management do no^ . The older 
v/orkers probably cannot move up, management is already at the top. 

Precisely the reverse holds for job satisfaction. Management is highly 
satisfied, Constrained Older Workers moderately satisfied, and Dissatisfied 
Younger Workers higl:ly dissatisfied. 

Pepco Information Source . Table I4 can be interpreted as showing that 
Constrained Older Workers go to no particular source when they need informa- 
tion about Pepco, that Dissatisfied Younger Workers go through the grape- 
vine, and that Management already knows what is happening in Pepco and 
doesn't need to go to anyone for information. 

The high grapevine scores for the younger workers reflect the fact that 
ambitious but dissatisfied employees do not trust the content of formal 
communication channels. The moderate scores across the board for Constrained 
Older Workers probably indicates that one important source — the union 
representative — was not included among the possible choices while many 
respondents indicated this representative was their most important 



Communic ation Network . According to Table 15, on>y Management talks 
much about Pepco to friends and neighbors. Thus employees probably are not 
as good a channel to external publics as often is believed. 



information source, 




The vertical comiTiUnication variables do not support the frequent 
theoretical prediction that only favorable conirnunication flows upward. 
Management communicates more favorable than unfavorable comiriunication up~ 
v/ard, but it scores above average on both variables. Dissatisfied Younger 
Workers communicate neither favorable nor unfavorable information v/hile 
Constrained Older Workers communicate slightly more unfavorable than 
favorable information upward. Table 25 shows, however, that the means for 
the entire sample are lo\7 for both variables. 

Thus, these results can best be interpreted as showing that the 
management type is an Information giver while the two worker types are not. 
The predicted bias of favorable over unfavorable informat-^on holds to some 
extent for managemxent, but just the opposite seems to be tnae for the 
workers.. This could mean that previous studies showing the predicted result 
have been conducted on a white-collar rather than a blue-collar sample. 

Diffusion Sources . Respondents were asked if they had heard five 
information items about Pepco and where they had heard them. They were not 
given a list of categories to choose from but their responses were coded into 
one of eight categories. 

Table 16 shovjs that the Constrained Older Workers had heard few of the 
item3. They scored above average only on hearing the information from the 
News Board, Pepconian and outside media. This undoubtedly reflects the fact 
that these are the only channels where these employees could have heard this 
information since their \Yord-of -mouth chtannels would not generally carry 
information about a nuclear power plant, an enviroxmaental park, . or the 
appointment of a vice-president. 

Dissatisfied younger workers were more likely to have heard the informa- 
tion, and they also heard it from Pepco m^edia or from outside media. But 



*they also v/ere above average in hearing the items from informal internal 
channels. Management, as could be expected, had heard the items and 
generally got the information from internal formal channels or from 
Perspective, a publication intended for management alone. 

■Pepco Media Exposure and Evaluation , The results on these variables 
should first be put into perspective by looking at the distributions for 
the total sample in Tables 25 and 23-34. Both exposure to and evaluation .of 
present and proposed media are extremely high for the entire sample. Only 
P_erspective ranks lew because it is intended to reach only a small part of 
the sample. The results in Table 17, then, show variations for the three 
types around an already high average. 

As could be expected from their lack of problem recognition and their 
constrained situation, the Constrained Older Workers ai^e below average on 
all of the exposure and evaluation variables . Their highest exposure is to 
the Pepconian, probably because it is the medium most likely to carry the 
reinforcing kind of information they seek about Popco. 

Dissatisfied younger workers score highest on exposure to the News 
Board and on expected exposure to a newspaper, on desire to attend employee 
Seminars, and on use of a proposed "direct line^* for questions to management 
These employees decision situation motivates them to seek information 
directly relevant to their jobs and the status of Pepco. . News B")ard, a new 
newspaper, and seminars are most likely to give them this inf onrirition. Thus 
they use these media. Also, because they are dissatisfied with their jobs 
and with management, the anonymous questions which they could send to 
management through a direct line would give them the chance to express their 
dissatisfaction without jeopardizing their aspirations of moving up in the 
hierarchy. 



The management type scores above average on all of these variables 
except the direct line (which makes sense since questions in the line would 
"be addressed to them) . They also are the only type to rank above average 
in evaluation of any of the media. Most information about Pepco is ?relevant 
to management, so they seek it out v^herever possible — including both 
reinforcing information and hard factual information. 

Information Preferences . Table 19 shows that Constrained Cider Workers 
want to hear about other employees and their ovm role in Pepco. They want 
to be reinforced that people are happy working in Pepco and that they have 
an important role in Pepco. 

The Dissatisfied Younger Workers, it was shown above, are problem 
solvers, and as problem solvers they v/ant to know the attributes of' their 
jobs. Their information preferences reflect this situation, showing that 
they v;ant to know about decisions affecting employees, about Pepco 's 
financial standing, and about decisions affecting consumers. 

Management most prefers information on decisions affecting employees — 
reflecting its consumer orientation. But the type is also above average in 
its preference for financial information and information on government 
regulation — information which has direct relevance for management. 

Perceived Organizational Structure . Vihen all respondents in the study 
were asked if hey believed Pepco to be an authoritarian or democratic 
organization, the predominant answer (Table 25) was that it is authoritarian 
— i.e., that decisions are made in higher ranks of the organization and 
not throughout the hierarchy. Surprisingly, the Dissatisfied Younger 
Workers were most likely to say that Pepco is a democratic organization 
(Table 20). Management was slightly above average on this variable, 
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Constrained Older Workers slightly belov;. The younger workers, because they 
are higher in the hierarchy than the older ones, probably do participate in 
more organizational decisions than do the older workers. Thus they perceive 
the organization as more democratic. Management, however, is probably 

realistic in acknov/ledging that most decisions are made at the top, 

we see that. 

Turning ho the purpose of management communication (Table 2l),Ahe 
management typi^ views the nature of its communication to be more information 
seeking from employees than information giving to employees. Both employee 
types feel precisely the opposite. 

None of the three types, however, deviate much from the average in their 
perception of the function of management con^munication being either control 
or change. All three types basically agree that the purpose is control more 
than change (Tallc 25). If Pepco is indeed an authorit^.rian organization 
(as Table 25 also indicates) then control would be the expected inH^emal 
communication function. 

Table 22 reveals another obvious split between management and workers 
in perception of organizational structure or its patterns of behavior. Vihen 
asked whether Pepco ^s management is coercive, utilitarian, normative, or 
problem solving, both worker types score above average on coercive and average 
or below average on the other three management styles. Management, on the 
othex- hand, scores below average on coercive and well above average on the 
utilitarian, normative and problem solving managerial style'j in that order. 

Table 23 shows that the types differ little in the relative importance 
they perceive their subsystem to have for Pepco or in the amount of conflict 
they perceive between sub-systems. Table 25 reveals that these averages mean 
that most of the respondents perceive their subsystem to be important and 



few perceive conflict. Management^ however^ is niost likely to pe3*^eive its 
sub-system as important, Dissatisfied Yoimger Workers as least important. 
And the younger workers are most likely to perceive sub-system conflict. 

Locators. Table 23 restates the conclusions stated earlier in 
describing the age, years with Pepco, education, and level in the hierarchy 
of the three types. It also adds the facts that Constrained Older Workers 
are least likely to be female, Management least likely to be black. Table 
25 further shows that 84 percent of the sample was male, 79 percent was white. 

Re c oiTjnend at i on s 

The above results are extensive and can lead to many kinds of conclusions. 
For the employee communications section, however, the follov/ing three sets 
of recorrjnendations would seem to be most important: how to reach the three 
types, hov7 to orient present and planned Pepco media, 'and the need to 
improve management -employee understanding. 

Reaching the Three Types . The Constrained Older Workers job orientation 
is salary and benefits, location and work conditions, and job ease, their 
organization and role orientations are efficiency and employees. Their 
situation is constrained and they do not look for job alternatives. They 
are least likely to hear information about Pepco and least likely to use 
Pepco media — although they do. use the ir.edia. Their preferred medium is 
Pepconian^ their infonriation preferences are for information about other 
employees and on their own role in Pepco. 

Reaching this type is difficult because they are not information seekers 
— especially of ''news" about Pepco. Basically, they want only to know that 
they are respected, that their jobs are made as pleasant as possible,, and 
that they are rev/arded for their work. In other words, they can be reached 
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ty messages reinforcing thera that Pepco is a good place for them and others 
to work. To a large extent this is what reading Pepconian does for them* 

The Dissatisfied Younger Workers are problem solvers, looking for and 
evaluating alternative jobs. Their job orientation is achievement, their 
organization orientation the environment, and their role orientation" 
consumers. In short, they are concerned about Pepco 's effect upon them 
and upon others, and they prefer information about this impact. They expose 
themselves to Pepco media which provide this information — the News Board — 
and would use new media v;hich promise to provide it — a newspaper and 
employee seminars. They woiild communicate their dissatisfaction with 
management through a direct line. They can be reached ■v;ith "news*' media 
carrying factual information about .Pepco decisions which affect them, 
consumers, and the environm.ent . 

Management employees, the study shows, have less need for formal Pepco 
media since they have first-hand access to the same information. However, 
they do expose themselves to these media. Their orientations and information 
preferences are toward consumers. The ComiTiUni cat ions Department could 
provide them this information by feeding back information from the consumer 
public to management * Management also has a poor understanding of the 
orientations of its workers and employee communications should facilitate 
information flow from workers to managemient , Both studies such as this 'one 
and a direct line could help accomplish this objective. 

Media Orientations. The media which should be continued, discontinued, 
or added are beyond the purview of this study since they involve budget ' 
decisions. Nevertheless, recoirmendations can be made as to which media can 
best reach which employee types . 



The News Board and newspaper are probably the most important media 

because they reach the employees who most need and seek information — the 

younger workers and to some extent management. They should truly carry 
news 

news, especially/relating to management decisions that affect employees, 
consumers, and the environment. To a lesser extent they should carry 
financial and regulatoiy information, ' Seminars on these same topics could 
reach the same employee public. 

These media would be less effective in reaching the Constrained Older 
Workers, because these employees are not seekers of nev;s. They prefer 
instead stories, on other employees, on retirements and transfers, and on 
how they play a vital role in the operation of Pt^co* Pepeonian, an 
attractive reinforcing publication, couDd well serve this public. 

Finally, Perspective does seem to achieve its objective in reaching 
lower level management. Employees would, use, the direct line, but it v;ould 
reflect mostly the views of dissatisfied employees and would not provide an 
accurate picture of the sentiments of all employees. 

EmTDlovee-Management Understanding . The coorientation variables reveal 
that management and workers do not understand the orientations and roles 
of one another — the Constrained Older Workers and Management types 
especially do not understand one another. V/orkers also see the management 
structure as more coercive, authoritarian, and control oriented than 
management believes it to be. 

Studies such as this one should help management better understand 
worker orientations, but comiriunication is needed to show workers how manage- 
ment thinks and v^hat its role is. There are many ways of communicating such 
information, but perhaps stories in the newspaper or P'^pconian about 



individual management personnel, tlieir day-to-day behavior, their ambitions 
for Pepco and its employees, hov; tliey regard employees, their concern for 
consumers, etc. could help bridge the gap. 

Mplications for Orga nizational Oommun ications 'Iheory and Practice 

Although the results and discussion to this point have been keyed 
to the needs of one organization, the srudy has a3.so provided basic 
theoretical confirmation of l±e paradigm conceptualized above. The 
decision situation and prablem orientations of ai^ployees have been shown 
to be good predictors of employee infoniHtion seeking and giving acti.vities. 
For example^ the situation of the constrained older workers is such that 
they i%ould communicate little or seek only reinforcing information. This 
was confirrned by the analysis of the media expos^jre and other communication 
variables- Exactly the opposite situation was cx)nfirmed for the Dissatisfied 
Younger Workers. 

If the ultimate test of any social science theoi^' is its practr.calitjj', 
then the results of tliis study have confirmed the authenticiiy of the 
ttieory presented. It explains v/ell the information needs of employees, 
their perceptions of the constraints vzhich management inposes upon them, 
and the e>rtent of understanding between subsystems within the organization-. 

Likewise, the results have proven to be as useful to a practitioner 
as to a theoretician. Tlie study came at an opportune time for Pepoo since 
it had experienced a change in management a year ago, had hired a new 
director of communications within six months , and is anticipating an 
e>pansion of the employee commujnications program. Pepco hired a new editor 
for the planned newspape]^ in Janua3ry who is basing many of her plans for 
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this publication on the results of our studj7. The i-^esults will also provide 
support for the employee coirjiiunication prograjn at budget tinie. And the 
study V7ill soom be used for counseling nianageinent on its eirployee communi- 
cation problems. In short, the study has allcvjed Pepco's ernployee 
cciTmmication personnel to assist JTianagerr.ent in seeking infomiation froni 
emiiiloyees. 
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6. The concept originated with Newcoinbj but has been explicated most 
thoroughly by Chaffee and McLeod* For the original published article 
see Steven Ho Chaffee and Jack M. McLeod^ "Sensitization in Panel 
Design: A Ccorientational Experiment," Jour n alism Quarterly 45 (1968) , 
pp. 661-669 ► For the most recent review, of ooorientational research, 
see the March-April 1973 issue of Amer i can Behaviora l S cientist to be 
published in late April. " - 

7. See Oiaffee and McLeod^ Op. cit. These concepts will also be 
e:<plicated later in this paper. 

8- See Grurdg and Stamm., ''Communication and Coorientation of Collectivities," 
Op. cit. also Hans C. Groot, "A Diachfonic Communications Cbnstruct 
for Information Systems Analysis in Developm.ent," Paper presented 
to the International Comm"unications Association.; Phoenix, Arizona, 
April 1971. . 

9. Richard F. Carter, "A General System Characteristic of Systems in 
General," Paper presented at the Far West Region Meeting of the 
Society for General Systems Research, Portland, Oregon, September 1972 • 

10. Charles Perrcw, Or^.an izational Ajialysis: A Sociological View 
(Belm.ont, Calif.: Brooks/ Cole PublisMng Co., 1970). 

11. ^ Ibid, p. 176. 
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12. Thayer, O^,. cit> ^ p. 9b\ 

13. One of the advantages nnnagenient has in dealing with employees is 
that it can manipulate the organizational structure ^.^jhich determines 
enployee behavior to a large extent. Managejxent has no such advantage 
in coirmunicating with external publics ^ and its public relations 
activities must work aromd the structure v?hich determines behavior 
of its publics. Public relations ccmuni cations with external publics 
is another fascinating area for theory and research largely untoudied 
to date. It will be mentioned in this paper only in passing because 
the research reported later deals only vjith internal cornnmication. 

iU. John. Gardner 5 Self-Fene wa l: The Individual and the I nnovat i ve 
Society (Mevj York: Harper Colophon Books, 196^- 

15. Itobert Brown ^ Explanation in Social Science (Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Co. , 196 3T.^ 

16. Studeiits participating in the seminar included Shirley Al Doory, Fred 
Jacoby, Kay Lewis, Ilarie K^^stin, and Harriet Fo"&ier±)erg. The theory 
and researdi reported here is as much or more the resiolt of their 
efforts as it is of mine. 

17. TXnX) bibliographies used in the literature search were: Robert M. 
Carter., Co mmuni c ation in Organi.2 ations: A G uide to Inform ation 
S ources (Ifetroit: Gale Research Co-,, 1972) and Kenry Voos', 
Orga nizati onal Commu nica t ion: A Bibliograp hy (New Brunswick , Rutgers 
University Press, 1967)/ 

18. Special credit should be given to E.R. /^ntliony^ Manager of employee 
communications at Pepco for his close work with the group and 
valuable advi.ce throughout the seirester. 

19. For previous applications of tJie r.odel see Jamas E. Grunig, 
"Information and Decision Making in Economic Development/' Journalism 
Quarterly ^46 (A.utumn 1959) , pp. 565-575; James E. Grunig, 
'^Commmication and the Economic Decision Malcing Processes of 
Colombian Peasants/' gcg^omic J^^^lgP-^nt and Ooltural Change^ 19 
(July 1971). pp. 580-597 i Jam^^s E. Grunig^ Communication in 
Comimunity Decisions on -tine Problems o,^ the Poor/^ Journal of Communi- 
cation 22 (March 1972), pp, 5-^25. It has also been applied in two 
articles currently in progress: '^Organization-Clientele Cbimiuni cation 
in a Community Development Agency/' and "Stopping Experiments and 
Science VJriting/' 

20. Carter p":-oposes a similar concept, '^observation of a gap/* as 
the motivating factor for communication in a system. Richard F. 
Carter, *'Oii Defining Communication,^' Paper prepared for the journal 
Communication . 
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21.. Alternative job orientations offe-red as a choice included salary and 
benefits, people you work with 3 wor-king condi.tions5 ad-iievement , 
and job ease. 

22, Alternative organization orientations included profits, consuJiBrSg 
efficiency, employees, and enviromrient. These approxunated PerrTow's 
five types of orgaiiizat5.onal goals: Societal, output, system, product, 
and derived goals. Perrcv, Op. cit. , pp. 134-136. 

23, The saine alternative role orientations were offered as for organiza- 
tion orientation. Here^ hot^Tever, the dioices referred to what the 
employee tries to do in his am job, not what he thinks the entii'^e 
organization should do. 

24, Chaffee and McLeod^ Og^. cit . (footnote 6). 

25 « For the inportance of discriniinating attributes in predicting 
infoniHtion see]<ang behavior see Steven H. Chaffee, '^Conflict, 
Informat ion- Seeking ; and the Discriminating x\ttribute," in Steven H. 
Chaffee et al. ^ Experiments on Cognitive Discrepancies and 
Communication 0 Journalism Monograph Ifo. 1^4, December 1969. 

26 . This is an approximation of Keith Davis' ECCO analysis . See Keith 

Davis, ^'A Me1±Lod of Studying ComaTiuni cation Patterns in Organizations/^ 
Personnel Psychology 6 (Autumn 1963), pp. 3G1--312. Also, Evan E. 
Rudolph; ''An Evaluation of ECCO Analysis as a Communication Audit 
Methodology Paper presented to the International Communication 
Aissociation, Atlanta. Georgia 0 April 1972 j and Pichard V. Farace and 
Ilamish Psussellj "Beyond Bureaucracy — Message Diffusion as a 
Comm.unication Audj.t Tcol,,'^ Paper presented to tJ-ie International 
Communication Association^ Atlanta 5 Georgia, April 1972. 

27 o Choices included information about ether employees, Pepco's financial 
status, government regialation, the employee's role in Pepco, decisions 
affecting consumers ^ and decisions affecting employees . 

28. See.^ for exaiiplGo Vccs, Co. cit* pp. 4-6. 

29. These were derived from the wheal and circle designs of the classic 
laboratory experiments- See^ e.g., Arthur M. Cohen, "Communication 
Ne-tworks in Research and Training .>^^ Personnel Admj.nistr^tion 27 (1954), 
pp. 18--24. 

■ 30. These first three styles are adapted from Etzioni's concept of types 
of compliance y which he uses to compare types of organizations. 
Amitai Etzioniy A Cc mparative A nalys is of Comp].ex Organizations (Mev7 
York: The Free Press, 1951). 



31. For* additional background see Malcx)lin S. MacLean, Jr., "Soine 

, Multivariate Designs for CoiDmuni cations Reseaixh/* Journalism Quarterly 
i+2 (Autumn 1955), pp. 614--622> William Stephenson, Tl\e Stu dy of 
Behavior: Q-Technique and It s Methodolo gy (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953)7 Faym(^nd B. Cattell, Fact or Analysis (Nev; York: 
Harper £ Row, 1952), pp. 90-102. The program used hers'was 
developed by G. Norrrian Van Tubergan a.t tlie liass Communication Research 
Bureau, University of Icv^a. Robert Wood of the University of Maryland 
vjrote the program, used for Z-ti-^ansformations of the data. 

32. Intersection coefficients were used as a oorrelational teclinique 
because of the noLonal and ordinal scale nature of the data* 
Intersection coefficients express the percentage of responses on 
which tvK> respondents agree. For further background see George VJ. 
Snedecor, Statisti c al Methods ^ 5th ed. (Ames, Iowa: Iowa State 
University Press, 1956), p. 170. 



Table 1: Relative importance of 101 items in defining employee 
type I, constrained older workers 



2 

Item Z- SCO re 

^Positive job attribute — location, facilities, 

conditions. 2.53 

^Prefer information on other employees. 2.50 

^'^Dif fusion source — not heard. 2.l6 

•^'^Role orientation--other prof its . 1.95 

^^Prefer information on own role in Pepco. 1.8^ 

•"'^Job decision situation — face constraints. 1.75 

^Organization orientation — self, employees. 1.71 

^Organization orientation — self, efficiency. lo39 

'^Constrained employee orientatione 1.37 

Organization orientation — other, profits. 1.32 

''^•Jcb orientation — other, salary & benefits. 1.29 

*Job orientation — self,, salary & benefits. I.25 
^^Role orientation-self, environment. ^ . 1.13 

■^^Management style — coercive. ^ 1.09 

Organization orientation — self, environment. ,93 
^^Job orientation — self, working conditions. .93 
^^Role orientation — self, profits. .92' 
^Role orientation — other, environment, .89 
^^Negative job attribute — location, facilities, 

conditions. ,81 
^^Role orientation — self, efficiency. .76 

Negative job attribute — management. .76 
'-^Job orientation — self, job ease. .72 

Age ,71 
^Positive job attribute — people. 068 
^^Sex (male, high; female, low). ,67 

Pepco information source — grapevine in department. c66 
^'^Relative Importance of sub-system. .6^ 
^Organization orientation — other, environment. .61 
^^Role orientation — se].f, employees. ^61 
■"''^Pepco inf orrnatio>i sourac--su.X)ervisor . . 59 

^Perceived manegcTxent communication- -riving • .58 

Years k;;, I h Pc^^cc . ' ^56 

Unfavorable upvjard communication. ,51 
^^Diffusj.on source--news board. . 50 

Positive job attifcute — salary benefits. 0^-6 
^^Pepco information source — Pepco media. .^4-3 

Job orientation — other, job ease. .43 
•^'^Job orj.entation — other, working conditions. .43 

Pepco information source — outside media ^38 ■ 

Perceived management communication — control. .29 
^'^Prefer government regulation information. .21 
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''''Items greater than or less than all other types. 
^Consists primarily of hourly and weekly production workers, a 
Q fe^fJ clerical workers, two supervisors at lower levels. 

IP" "^In a normal distribution, 6Q% of all items should fall between 

H-1 and -;1, 95^ between -i-Z and -2, 99^ between w-3 and ^3. 



Table 1 (continued) 



-^-Diffusion source — outside media. <'20 
Job Satisfaction. ^ •1'^^ 

Diffusion source — Pepcoriian. ; ^'10 

^'^Constrained consumer orientation. ■ • 

Job orientation — self, people^ «08 
Constrained profit orientationo -Oo 
Favorable upward communication. •0^' 
Negative job attribute — supervisor. «>02 
Negative job attribute — internal dissention. c02 
Management style — normative. 

■ Negative job attribute— difficulty of promotiono oOO. 

Positive job attribute-- job ease. - -01 

I^ianagement style — problem solving . - *06 

Constrained efficiency orientationo - '«»07 

Negative job attribute — salary & benefits • - oO? 

-'^Diffusion, source — external vjoTd of 'mouth* - -13 

Negative job attribute--nature of job. - .15 

Perceived management communication — change - .lo 

Role orientation — other, efficiency. - -22 

Anticipated direct line use. - «»28 
^Sub-system conflicto -29 

Positive job attribute — security « - o30 

Management style — utilitarian. • - .36 

-J^Positive job attribute — treatment by company. -..^^ 

Pepconian exposure. - .44 
Diffusion source — Perspective., . - o47 

•^^Organization orientation — other, employees. - o49 

^^Organization orientation — other efficiency . - .57 

•^^Race (v^hite, high; black, lov^) • -.o60 
Diffusion source — internal foimal wo rd-of -mouth. - o60 
*>^Pepco information source — grapevine from -other dept<r- .6l 

News board evaluation. - 
■^^.Dif fusion source — internal informal word-of-mouth. - .66 
-'^Perceived authoritarian organization (low), 

democratic organization (high). " - '66 

^^Constrained ""environment orientationo - .69 

* -^^Pepconian evaluation. - -75 

■^^Organization orientation — -other, consumers, - \76 

^^Perceived management communication — seekingo - o79 

^^Role orientation — other, consumers* - ♦83 

•'^Job orientation — other, people o - 085 

•5^Role orientation — other, employees^ - .9^ 
^^Prefer information on decisions affecting consumers^ .98 

Upward mobility aspiration. -Io02 

External communication. -1.1^ 

-^^News board exposure o -1.19 

^Prefer Pepco financial informationo -1*20 

•''^Job orientation — other, achievement. -1.23 

•^Organization orientation — ^self, profits. -lo26 



Table 1 (continued) 



■^Expected newspaper exposure o -1.28 

■^Desire to attend seminars. -lo3^ 

^^Job orientation--self , achievement. -1*3^ 

■^^'Perspective exposure . -1 ojS 
• ^'^-Positive job attribute — work satisfaction, 

challenge o -l«5l 

•^Job decision situation — recognize problem. -1.58 
•^'^•Prefez information on decisions affecting 

consumers o -1 o 6l 

-''^'Organization orientation — self, consumers. -1 o62 

•'''^'Level in hierarchy o -1«67 

^'^^ Perspective evaluationo -1 o 80 

^^Education. -1.83 

■^'*'Role orientation — self, consumers,, -1«87 



Table 2: Relative importance of 101 items in defining employee 
type II , management • 



Item 




s CO re 


•'^Perspective exposure o 


2 




'^^Perspective evaluation. 


2 


1 7 


•^^Level in hierarchy. 


2 


1 1 


-^Organization orientation--self , consumers. 


1 


<Q 


'^^Prefer information on decisions affecting consumersl 




"'^'Mana^ement stvl e uti'l i f j^ri an « 


1 
± 




Job satisfaction • 


1 

A. 




*»^Orp:ani zat ion orientatinn nthpr onnc^iiTppTc? 


1 
± 




Di f f us ion source — internal formal word- of -mouth » 


1 
A. 


'^'^ 


"'^'Favorable upxvard conimuni cation « 


1 
X 


9 1 

m C. A. 


*'^Age o 


1 




*^^Pepconian exposure c 


1 

A. 


» A. J 


Role orientation — self, consumers. 


1 
X 


1 n 


'^^■Positive iob attribiitp trpatrripnl" "hv nnmnanv 


1 
± 




Desire to attend seminars « 


1 
A. 




*'«'Role orientation — other, employees© 


1 




■''^Positive job attribute — work satisfaction, 






challenge « 


1 


,01 


^'^Years with Pepcoo 


1 


,01 


-'^Ext e r nal communi ca t i o n • 


1 


,01 


-'^Management style — normative « 




♦ 77 


•^^-Perceived management communication — seeking « 




.96 


•^^Educationc 




* y ~ 


-JrNews board evaluation. 




• 7-/ 


-'^Unf avo rabl e upward communi cat ion. 




.91 

• 7 X 


''^Race (white, high; black, low) , 




.88 


•^^-Role orientation — other, efficiency. 




»88 


-^^Pepconian evaluation*. 




.8? 


■^^Management style — problem solving* 




.71 


"'^Organization orientation — self, profits. 




.66 


•^^Expected newspaper exposure 




»65 


•^^Pepco information source — outside media. 




„58 


•^^Organization orientation--other , efficiency. 




,58 


Job orientat ion--self , achievement o 




0 ^8 


-'^Diffusion source---Perspective , 




.56 


"'^Organization orientation--other , employees , 




• 56 


"'^job orientation--self , people o 




.5^ 


-'^Job orientation — other, people. 




,38 


News board exposure ^ 




.37 


^^Positive job attribute — salary & benefits. 




.3^ 


^"Perceived management communication — control. 




.3^ 



^'Items greater than or less than all other types 
Consists of all executives interviews , most supervisors , 
several secretaries, a few workmen, 

-In a normal distribution, S8^of all items should fall between 
'-i-1 and -1, 95% between h.2 and -2, 99f^ between and -3, 



Table 2 (continued) 



Perceived authoritarian organization (low) , 

democratic organization (high), ^ . .. -3^ 
Pepco ' information source — supervisor* 
Role orientation — other, consumers. 

Relative importance of sub-system. e20 
Diffusion source — internal informal word-of-mouth^ .I^ 

Prefer Pepco financial information. .10 

Prefer government, regulation information. •07 
Job orientation--other , achievement « . .06 

'^Diffusion source — external word-of -mouth . .05 

Role orientation — self, efficiency. .05 

^^Negative job attributes-internal dissention. ^ok 
Prefer information on decisions affecting employees- . 01 

Job orientation--other , salary & benefits. - n06 

Organization orientation — self, efficiency. - .06 

Job orientation — other, working conditions. - oO? 

^^Perceived management communication — change. - «09 

Pepco information source — Pepco media ' - .13 

Sub-system conflict. - .15 

-Sex (Ma!fe, high; . female , low ). ■ - 016 

Constrained environment orientation. - «l8 
Pepco- information source — grapevine from other 

departments « - .22 

Constrained consumer orientation. c25 

"^^Negative job attribute--nature of jobo - .29 
Negative job attribute--location, facilities, 

conditions o - .38 

Role orientation — self, employees. - .39 

^^Positive job attribute — security. - .39 

Job decision situation — -recognize problem. - .4^ 

^^Constrained profit orientation. - .^5 

•^^Diffusion source — outside media. - .50 

^^Dif fusion source — Pepconian. - .5^ 

•^^Role orientation — other, environment. - .68 

-^Role orientation--self , profits. - o?^ 

.•^Diffusion source — ^news board. - .76 

•^Constrained efficiency orientationo - ,80 

Job decision situation — face constraints . - .89 

-^^Negative job attribute-- salary & benefits. - .90 

*'^Job orientation — self, working conditions. - .91 

■^^Organization orientation — other, environment^ - .92 

-'^Job orientation — other, job easeo - .95 

•^^Posltive job attribute — people c - .97 

-'^Perceived management communication — giving. -1.00 

•5^Positive job attribute-- job ease. -IcOl 
•^'^Constrained employee orientation. • -lo02 

"'^Management style — coerciveo ■ -loO^ 

•"^'Upward mobility aspiration. -I.06 

*--Job orientation-r-self , salary & benefits. -1,08 

■'^Role orienation — self, environmento . -1.11 



Table 2 (continued) 



''^Negative job attribute--supervisor o -lol3 

•^'^Job orientation — self, job ease^ -Id^- 

-'^Nesati\re job attribute — managemnt. -Ic21 

■'^Prefer information on own role in Pepcoa -lc2^ 
•'^Negative job attribute — di^^ficulty of promotion. -Ic2 

Anticipated direct line use. •"1.31$ 
-'^Positive job attribute — location, facilities, 

conditions. -lo35 

-'^Role orientation-^-other , profits. -lo^-l 

"'^Organization orientation-- self , employees o -1^57 

-^^Organization orientation — other, profits o -1.71 

^^Organization orientation — self, environment. -Io90 

•^^Prefer information on other employees o -1*.92 

''^Diffusion source—not heardo _X.9^ 
.^'^.Pepco information source--grapevine in department .-2 .22 




Table 3- Relative importance of 101 items in defining; >!mpbyee 
tyipe III, Dissatisfied younger workers » 



Item 



^- SCO re 



•^^Upward mobility aspirationo 

•^^Pepco information source — grapevine in department o 
^^'Negative job attribute — supervisoro 
•^^Anticipated direct line useo 

•^^Negative job attribute — difficulty of promotiono 
"'^Job orientation--other , acliievement , 
•^^'Organization orientation — self, environment o 
•^^Ncgative job attribute — salary & benefits. 
^^Job orientation — other, job ease. 
•^'^Positive job attribute-- job ease. 
"''^-Organization orientation--other , profits. 
■*'^Role orientation — self , consumers o 
*^ Job decision situation — recognize problem 
•^^Negative job attribute — management o 
■^'^News board exposure. 
•^^Role or*ientation--^other , consumers o 
^''<-Prefer information\on decisions affecting 
employees e 

^'^Perceived authoritarian organization (low) , 

democratic organization (high) . 
•'^Constrained efficiency orientation, 
-"'•Pepco information source — grapevine froiri other 

department, 
■"'^-Job orientation — self, achievement. 
-'^Prefer Pepco financial informationc 

Job orientation--self , job easeo 
•^^Dif fusion source — Pepconian. 

Management style--coercive o 

Educationo 

•"'^Negative job attribute — nature of job. 

Role orientation — other , environment . 

Prefer information on decisions affecting consumers 

Desire to attend seminars o 
'"^Diffusion source — internal informal word-of -mouth . 

Perceived management communication--giving. 

Organization orientation--other , environment. 

Expected newspaper exposure o 

Diffusion source- -news board. 

Role orientation-- self , environment e 

Diffusion source — not heardo 

Job orientation--other , people. 



0^5 

.20 
.10 

.78 
.60 
c56 
.i)-0 

.36 

.35 
.3^ 

.28 
c25 
.18 
.15 
.13 



1.07 



, .06 
.03 

.00 

.91 
.90 
.70 
.66 
.63 
.56 
.53 
.51 
.50 

,i)-0 

.38 

.33 
.30 

.25 

,2k 
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■^^Items greater than or less than for all other types c 

^The majority of people in this type are middle echelon, clerical ^ 
^and service workers; also some production workers and secretaries. 
"^In a normal distribution, 6Q% of all items should fall between 
H-1 and -1, 95^ between h-2 and -2, 99% between w-3 and —3o 



Table" 3 (ccntinued) 



Positive job attribute — people 

Organization orientation-- self , employees « 
-'^Constrained environment orientation^ 

Organization orientation--self , profits o 
^^Sub-system conflict o 

Constrained employee orientation. 
'Diffusion source — outside raediao 

Prefer information on own role in Pepco« 

Role orientation--self , profits. 

Organization orientation--other efficiency, 
'.Diffusion source — external wo rd-of -mouth . 

Job orientation — self, working condifcnso 
.Role Orientation — other, profits.r 

Organization orientation — self, consumers « 

Job orientation — self — salary & benefits o 
•5'^ Job orientation — other, working conditions r 
■^^Sex (male, high; female, low) * 

Organization orientation — other, employees o 

Race (white, high; black, low). 

External communi cation o 
•^^Positive job attribute — securityo 
''^Perceived management communi cat ion-- change o 

Positive job attribute — work satisfaction, 

challenge o 

Positive job attribute — treatment by company 
""'^Role orientation — self, efficiency o 
Perspective evaluatloho 

Perceived management communication — seeking • 

Role orientation — other , employees o 
•'^Constrained consTJUner crientationo ■ 

Constrained profit orientation. 
•''•-Role :orientat ion — other, efficiency o ' 
^^Dif fusion source--perspective « 

Pepconian evaluaticno 
^^Perceived management communication — control i 
'--Management style--problem solving. 

Prefer information on other employees. 

Organization orientation--other , consumers-. 

Pep CO information • source — Pepco media* 
•i^-Negative job attribute — location, facilities 

conditions . 
^'^Job orientation — self, people • 
^^Negative job attrlbute--internal dlssentionp 

Level In hierarchy. 
^^News board evaluation. 
^^Role orientation — self, employees. 
•'^Prefer, government regulation information* 
^^Relative Importance of sub-system, 
•--pepco information source--supervisor . 

Perspective exposure. 



Table 3 (continued) 



^^Diffusion source — Internal . formal word-of-mouth . - .98 

•'^Positive job attribute — salary & benefits. -1.05 

•'^-Job orientation — other, salary & benefit s« -1.10 

"^^-Pe'pco information source — outside media, -1,20 
Positive job attribute--location, facilities , 

conditions c -1 .28 

^'^•Job decision situation — face constraints. -1.39 

•''•■Management style—utilitariano -lote 

.-■^Pepconian exposureo -1.45 

•"'Organization orientation-- self , efficiency • -1 .48 

^^Wanagement style — normative o -1.54 

'-"Unfavorable upward communicatjono ^-1.54 

^''^Favorable upward communication<i -1«85 

-'^Years vilth PepcOo -1.97 
•--Ageo ■ -2a30 

'"'Job satisf actiono -2o32 



Table ^: Most important differences between employee types I 
and III, constrained older workers and dissatisfied 
younger workers. 







Z- 


scores 


Item 


I 




III 


Difference 


Positive job at trl'oute--locatlon , 










facilities, conditions. 


2.528 


-1 


.285 


3.813 


Job decision situation--f ace constraints! , 753 


-1 


.39^ 


3.1^8 


Prefer information on other employees. 


2 .^99 




.569 


3.068 


Age 


.706 


-2 


.305 


3.011 


Organization orientation--self , 










efficiency . 


1.387 


-1 


.^79 


2.866 


Years with Pepco. 


.56-^ 


-1 


.965 


2.529 


Job satisfaction. 


.175 


-2 


.323 


2.-^4-98 


Job orientation-other, salary, benefits 


1 .290 


-1 .105 


2.395 


Unfavorable upward communication. 


.513 


-1 


.5^5 


2.058 


Role orientation — other, profits. 


1.951 




.092 


2.0-^3 


Diffusion source--not heard. 


2 .162 




.2-^4-2 


1 .920 


% ^f- ^'c Or -iV ii ^ -Jc- -iJ- ^i- •!!• 


•Ji- it -Ji- 


-;(■ 






Prefer information on decisions 










affecting employees, ' 


- .981 


1 


.068 


-2.0-^4-9 


Prefer Pepco financial information. 


-1 .205 




.898 


-2.103 


Prefer information on decisions 




affecting consumers. 


-1 .613 




.496 


-2.109 


Negative job attribute — supervisor o 


.021 


2 


.199 


-2.178 


Job orientation — self, achievement. 


-1.3M 




.907 


-2.2-^4-^^ 


lieiNS board exposure. 


-1 .188 


1 


.151 


-2.3-9 


Anticipated direct line use. 


- .277 


2 


.103 


-2,380 


tiducatlon. 


-1 .829 




.557 


-2. 386 


Job decision situation — recognize 




problem . 


-1 .581 




-2.828 


Job orientation — other, achievement. 


-1 .234 


1 


.596 


-2.830 


Role orlentatlon--self , consumers. 


-1.87'^ 


1 


.28c 


-3.154 


Upward mobility aspiration. 


-1.019 


2 


.kk6 


-3.465 - 



Table 5- Most important differences between employee types I 
and II, constrained o]der workers and management. 



Z-scores 

Item I II Difference 

Prefer information on other employees 2.499 -1.922 4.420 

Diffusion source — not heard. 2.162 -1.941 4.103 
Positive job attribute--location, 

facilities, conditions. 2o528 -1.355 3o883 

Role orientation — other, profits. 1^951 -1.4l0 3c362 
Organization orientation — self, 

employees. 1.712 -1.574 3-286 

Prefer information on own role in Pepco.l.84l -1,244 3.085 

Organization orientation — other, prof its.l , 3l8 -1.714 3«033 
Pepco information source--grapevine in 

department. .659 -2.220 2.880 
Organization orientation — self, 

environment. o"93l -1.902 2.833 

Job decision situation — face constraintsj. . 753 - 089O 2.643 

Constrained employee orientation^ 1.366 -1.019 2.385 

Job orientation — self, salary, benefits . 1 . 248 -1.082 2.33O 

Role orientation — self, environment. 1.134 -I.106 2.240 

Management style — coercive. I.O86 -1.038 2.124 

•Jl* "51* -Jr -Jr •iJ- -/{■ %i- -jc- -Jf- -Jr "Ir -Jr -vf -Jr 

Organization orientation — other, 

consumers. " - .758 1.335 -2.093 

External communication. -1.137 1.009 -2.146 

Desire to attend seminarsc -lo337 I.O37 -2.374 
Positive job attribute — work 

satisfaction, challenge. -1.510 1.014 -2.524 

Education. -1.829 .942 -2.771 

Role orientation — self, consumers. -I.874 1 .099 -2.973 
Prefer information on decisions 

affecting consLuners. -I0613 1.541 -3.154 
Organization orientation--self , 

consumers. -I.623 1.588 -3-211 

Perspective exposure. -1.362 2.33O -3.692 

Level in hierarchy. \.i,674 2.111 -3*785 

tarspective evaluation. -1.803 2.174 -3a977 



Table 6: Most important differences between employee types II 
and III, management and dissatisfied younger workers » 



Z-scores 



Item 




II 


III ] 


Difference 


Job satisf action. 


1 


.^30 


-2 


.323 


3 


.753 


Age o 


1 


.205 


-2 


.305 


3 


.509 


Perspective exposure. 


2.330 




.976 


3 


.306 


Favorable upward communicationo 


1 


.210 


-1 


.855 


3 


.064 ■ 


Years with Pepco . 


1 


.011 


-1 


.965 


2 


.976 


Management style--utilitarian. 


1 


.528 


-1 


.416 


2 


.944 


Leve], in hie:;archy » 


2 


.111 


— 


.684 


2 


.795 


Pepconian exposure. 


1 


.127 


-1 


.452 


2 


.579 


Management style — normative. 




.99^ 


-1 


.543 


2 


.538 


Perspective evaluation^ 


2 


.174 


_ 


.339 


2 


.513 ■ 


Unfavorable' upward communication. 




.912 


-1 


.545 


2 


.457 


Diffusion sources-internal formal 














word-of-mouth. ' 


1 


.331 


— 


.979 


2 


.310 


-!<• ■'■'<■ "f -.'<; ■/- •,'<r ■!!• •!(• -!(• 


■ii- -ii- 


■ii- i!- 










Diffusion source---not heard. 


-1 


.9^1 




.242 


-2 


.183 


Negative Job attributfe--salary , 














benefits . 




.900 


1 


.398 


-2 


.298 


Job orientation--other , job ease,, 




.9^^7 


1 


.360 


-2 


.307 


Positive job attribute — job ease. 


-1 


.013 


1 


.354 


-2 


.367 


Negative job attribute — management. 


-1 


.213 


1 


.181 


-2 


.395 


Negative job attribute--dif f iculty 












of promotion. 


-1 


.245 


1 


.783 


-3 


.028 


Organization orientation — other, profi 


ts-l 


.71^ 


1 


.338 


-3 


.053 


Negative job attribute--supervisor . 


-1 


.13^ 


2 


.199 


-3 


.333 


Anticipated direct line use. 


-1 


.351 


2 


.103 


-3 


.454 


Organization orientation — self, 














environment . 


-1 


.902 


1 


.558 


-3 


.460 


Upward mobility aspiration. 


-1 


.063 


2 


.446 


-3 


.508 


Pepco information source--grapevine 














in department. 


-2 


.220 


2 


,434 


-4.655 



Table 7= Job orientation of three employee types and predictions 
by workers for manasement and management for workers ♦ 
in Z-scoreso-*- 





Salary- 




iif (J ± ±\.X ligj 


/l (-> fri p rrp 
ri. 0 i i X V \r 


you 




Benefits 


People 


Conditions 


ment 


_ Ease 


Constrained older 












wo rkers 












Self 


1 c2 


a ■ 


.9 


-1.3 


.7 


management 


lO 




A 


-1.2 




Dissatisfied younger 










vxo rkers 












Self 


• ,2 


- .6 


- .1 


.9 


.7 


Management 


-1.1 


o2 


- -2 


1,6 


1.^ 


ManaD:ement 












Self 


-lol ^' 


.5 


.9" 


.6 


-1.1 


Workers-^ 


- .1 




- .1 


.1 


- .9 


Z- s CO r e s i ndi ca t e 


the importance of 


each variable in defining 


the typeo 












"^Although variables 


are in Z- 


scores , 


comparison 


of self 


and 



other scores give an approximation of coorientation levels « 
Comparison of self and other scores for the same type indicates 
congruency, comparison of self scores between types indicates 
overlap (agreement) , and comparison of predicted other scores 
vjith the self score for that type indicates accuracy-o 
-^Since some non-managerial respondents loaded on this type, 
some pf the ^other^ scores were predictions for management rather 
than for ^workers o 



Table 8: .Decision situation variables for three employee 
types, in Z-scoreso 



Type 

Constrained older workers 
Dissatisfied younger workers 
Management 



Recognize 
Problem 

-I06 
1.2 



Face 
Constraints 

IcB 
-1.4 
- o9 



Table 9 2 Perceived attributes of their jobs by three employee 
types in Z-scoreSe 



Constrained Dissatisfied 

. older younger Manage- 

Attribute workers workers ment 

Positive 

Location, facilities , 

conditions , 2o5 -1 o3 -l.U' 

V/ork satisfacl;ion, challenge - ^3 1°0 

Salary & benefits «5 -1^0 o3 

Treatment by- company - «^ - O loO 

People work with •? ^2 -1«0 

Job security - O - O ' - «^ 

Job ease - oO 1*^- -loO 
Negative 

Location, facilities , 

conditions e8 - e6 - 

Nature of job - ,2 o5 - o3 

Salary & benefits - .1 .■ . lo^ - .9 

Supervisor «0 . 2^2 -1.1 

Management 08 lo2 -lc2 

Internal dissent ion oO - o? »0 

Difficulty of promotion oO l.B -lo2 



-^Categories v/ere developed through meaning analysis of two 
open-ended questions «> 

Table 10: Orientations three types of employees thirk Pepco 
should have as an organization and predictions by 
workers for ■ management and management foi? workers, 
in Z-scoreso 

Orientation 

. Effic- Environ- 

Type ; P rofits Consumers iency Employees ment 

Constrained older 
workers 



Self 


-1 


.3 


-1.6 


1.^ 


1.7 . 


.9 


Management 


1 


.3 


- .8 


- .6 


- .5 


.6 


Dissatisfied younger 














workers 














Self 




.2 


- .1 






1 06 


Management 


1 


o3 


- 06 


- ol 


- .2 




Management 














Self 




.7 


1.6 


- a 


-1 .6 


-1.9 


■ Workers^ 


-1 


'7 


1.3 


,6 


.6 


-. .9 
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1 

For interpretation of coorientat ion variables, see footnote 2, 
Table 7o 

^For limitations of these scores, see footnote 3, Table ?> 



Table 11: Gontraints perceived "by three types of employees on 
possible orientations of Pepco as an organization, 
in Z-scoreSo 



Orientation 

Ef f ic~ Environ- 



Type 


Profits 


Consumers 


iency Employees 


ment 


Constrained older 










workers 


ol 


.1 


- .1 1,^ 


- .7 


Dissatisfied younger 










workers 


- 


- .il- 


1.0 ol 


.2 


Management 


- .5 


- .3 


- .8 -1.0 


- .2 



Table 12: Orientations three types of employees have in their 

job roles and predictions of workers of what management 
thinks their role orientation should be and of manage- 
ment of what workers think its role should be, in 
Z-scoreSo 



Orientation 

^. Effic- Environ- 

•Type Profits Consi:imers iency Employees inent 

Constrained older 

workers " ^ . 

^ Self 

Management 
Dissatisfied younger 
wo rkers 

Self 

Management 
Mana^Q;ement 
Self 
Workers 

^For interpretation of coorientation variables, see footnote 2, 

Table 7 (note: accuracy is not applicable here)o ^ 
^For limitations of these .scores , see footnote 3» Table 7o 



.9 


-1-9 


o8 


.6 


1.1 


2»0 


- .8 


- .2 


- .9 


.9 


.0 


1.3 


- O 


- .8 


0 


- =1 


1,1 




- .ii- 


.5 


- .7 


1.1 


.1 


- A 


-1.1 


-1.^ 


.2 


.9 


1.0 


- «7 



Table 13: Aspiration and satisfaction of three employee types, 
in Z-scores 



Upx^rard mobility Job 
Type _Aspiration Satisfaction 

Constrained older vrorkers -loO " o2 

Dissatisfied younger workers 2ck -2o3 

Management -1«1 lo4 



Table l^J-: Relative importance of five sources of information 
about Pepco for three employee types, in Z-scores. 
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Source 
Supervisor 

Grapevine in department 
Grapevine from other department 
Pepco media 
Outside media 



Constrained Dissatisfied 

older younger Manage- 

VTorkers workers ment 



06 

.4 



• 1 oO 

1 oO 

-1.2 



o3 

■ o2 

■ «1 
.6 



Table 15: Relative importance of three types of communication 
for three employee types, in Z-scores o 



Constrained Dissatisfied 

older younger Manage- 

workers workers ment 



External communication -Id 
Favorable upward communication oO 
Unfavorable upward communication «5 



- o2 
•1^5 



1 oO 

1 o2 
o9 



Table 16: Diffusion sources for five information items about 
Pepco, by employee types, in Z-scores o 



Source 



Constrained Dissatisfied 

older younger Manage- 

x^orkers workers ment 



Not heard 


2o2 


.2 


-1.9 


News board 


.5. 


.3 


- 08 


Pepconian 


.1 


.7 


- .5 


Perspective 


- .5 


- o5 


.6 


Outside Media 


o2 


ol 


- .5 


Internal formal word-of-mouth 


- 06 


-1 oO 


1.3 


Internal informal word-of-mouth 


- .7 


A 


ol 


External X'Jo rd-of -mouth 


- .1 


- .1 


ol 



Table 17: Exposure to present 


and planned 


Pepco media by three 


employee types , in 


Z-scores • 








Constrained 


Di-ssatisf ied 






older 


younger 


Manage - 




workers 


vTo rkers 


ment 


News board exposure 


-lc2 


1 c2 




Pepconian exposure 


- «4 


-1-5 


1 cl 


Perspective exposure 


-lc4 


-1 cO 




Expected nex^rspaper exposure 


-lc3 




.7 


Desire to attend seminars 


-lc3 




1-0 


Anticipated direct line use 


- o3 


2.1 


-1.4 


Table l8: Evaluation of Pepco 


media by three employee types. 


in Z-scoreSe 










Constrained 


Dissatisfied 






older 


younger 


Manage- 




wo rkers 


workers 


ment 


News board 


- .6 


- c7 


o9 


Pepconian 




- .5 


• 9 


Perspective 


-1.8 


- O 


2o2 


Table 19: Types of PejDCO information preferred by three 


employee 


types, in Z-scorese 










Constrained 


Dissatisfied 






older 


younge'r 


Manage- 


Type of information 


vro rkers 


wo rke7's 


ment 


Other employees 


2c5 


- .6 


-lo9 


Pepco financial information 


-lc2 




• 1 


Government regulation 


c2 




cl 


Own role in Pepco 


IcB 


oO 


-1 o2 


Decisions affecting consumers 


-1.6 






Decisions affecting employees 


-loO 


1.1 


- cO 


Table 20; Perceived natu.re of 


Pepco as an 


organization by three 


employee types , in 


Z-scores « 






Type 


Democratic 


(hip!;h) , authoritarian 








(low) 


Constrained older workers 




- o7 




Dissatisfied younger workers 




lol 




Management 




o3 





Table 21: Purpose of management communication in Pepco as 
perceived by three employee types , in Z-scores . 





Constrained 


Dissatisfied 






older 


younger 


Manage- 


Purpose of communication 


workers 


wo rkers 


ment 


Information seeking 


- .8 




1 .0 


Information giving 


.6 




-1.0 


Organizational control 




- .5 


-3 


Organizational change 




- -3 




x<a.u_LC , i'icii icig cUl fc; 11 U o U^y Xc 111 


Pepco as perceived by three 


employee types, in : 


Z-scores 








Constrained 


Dissatisfied 




Style 


older 


younger 


Manage- 


wo rkers 


wo rkers 


ment 


Coercive 


1.1 


«6 


-loO 


Utilitarian 






1^5 


Normative 


.0 


-1-5 


ioO 


Problem solving 


- .1 


- .6 


-7 


Xciui.c J , iiexauive xmporuance 


subsystems; 


; and conf lie 


t 


between sub-sustems 


as perceived 


by three employee 


types , in Z- score s . 










Constrained 


Dissatisfied 






older 


younger 


Manage- 




workei's 


workers 


ment 


Relative importance of 








sub-system 


.6 




.2 


Sub-system conflict 


- .3 


.1 


~ .2 
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Table 23: Locator variables for three employee types^ in 
Z-scores» 



Constraixiad Dissatisfied 

older younger Manage- 

workers workers tnent 

Years with Popoo 1.6 «2»0 1«0 

Age •? 1.2 

Sex (aale, high? female, low) - « .2 

Education -1*8 ,9 

Race (white > high; black, low) - .6 - •a .9 

Level in hierarchy -1*7 - ^7 2.1 



Table 24: Percentage of total sample* purposive sample 

(personal interviev^s) , and random sample (telephone 
interviews) In each of three employee types. 



Constrained Dissatisfied 

older younger Manage- 

Sample workers workers ment 



Random (n:=50)" ' ^7 26 2S 



Total (nr=iOO) 42 28 30 

Purposive (nt=50) 37 30 33 



Table 25: Scale, mean, and standard deviation for each item 
included in the study. 



Standard 

Item Scale Mean Deviation 

Job orientation — self, salary & benefits. I-3 3,93 1.1^ 

Job orientation--self , people, l->5 3,30 l.n 

Job orientation — self, working conditions. 1=5 3.09 .Ll-^-- 

Job orientation — self, achievement. I-5 3,/j.i 1.29 

Job orientation--self , job ease. I-5 1.27 0,68 

Job orientation--other, salary & benefits, 1-5 3,77 1,36 

Job orientation — other, people, I-5 2,92 I.15 

Job orientation — other, working conditions. 1t5 ' 2.76. 1.22 
Job orientation — other, achievement. 1-5 3.56 ■ 1,37 

Job orientation — other, job ease, 1.-5 I.55 1,23 

Positive job attribute--location , 

facilities, conditions, 0-1 0.25- O.^-U- 

Positive job attribute— work satisfaction, * 

challenge, 0-1 O.6O O.51 

Positive Job attribute— salary & benefits. 0-1 0.1^ 0,35 

Positive job attribute— treatment by company,0-l 0.07 -.26 

Positive job attribute— people. O-l 0,30 0,^6 

Positive job attribute— security, O-l • ollO 0°63 

Positive job attribute— job ease. 0-1 0,o6 0*2-4' 

Negative job attribute— location', facilities 

conditions, O-i O.17 0 38 

Negative job attributes-nature of job, C-i..-oIl6 0 37 

Negative job attribute— salary & benefits, O-l' o!25 ollik 

Negative job attribute— supervisor , 0_i 0.13 0 ^Li- 

Negative job attribute— management . qIi o*i8 0 39 

Negative job attribute— internal dissention. 0-1 0.'l3 o'^U 
Negative job attribute— difficulty of ^ - 

promotion. 0-10 I'r 0 3'5 

Job decision situation— recognize problem. 0-1 0*73 0 76 

Job decision situation— face constraints.- 0-1 O.36 0.73 

Years with 'Pepco. ..^5 o'^q ^'A^ 

Organization orientation— self , profits. 1-5 i,88 l 21 

Organization orientation-self , consumers. 1-5 3.37 1 2I 

Organization orientation-self, efficiency. 1-5 3.53 ili9 

Organization orientation— self , employees! 1-5 336 131 

organization orientation-self, environment ,1-5 2.91 1 11 

Organization orientation— other , profits. 1-5 3 <7 i'2h 

Organization orientation-other, consumers. 1-5 " 1 17 

organization orientation-o^her, efficiency .1-5 323 l 22 

organization orientation-other, employees! 1-$ 2 0^1 1*35 
Organization orientation— other, environ- 

Constrained profit orientation. Jll 0 i? I'll 

Constrained consumer orientation. o-l 0 02 Oil 

Constrained efficiency orientation: O-I o'.oj 0I7 

Constrained employee orientation, O-l 0 1? n M 

Constrained environment orientation. O-l 0 10 0 ^6 
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Table 25 (continued) 



Item 



Standard 
Scale Mean Deviation 



1^5 3*^8 1.22 



Role orientatlon--self , profits, 1-5 2o23 l.o50 

Role orientation— self, consumers, 1-5 3-10 1.^5 

Role orientation— self , efficiency , 1-5 3063 lo3I 

Role orientation--self, employees, 1-5 3-^7 1-^0 

Role orientation — self, environment, 1-5 2ol9 1-28 

Role orientation--other , profits r 1-5 3«>11 I06O 

Role orientation — other, consumers, 1-5 3.28 1,51 

Role orientation--other , efficiency, 1-5 3*55 1.^5 

Role orientation — other, employees. 1-5 2,19 1-^0 

Role orientation — other, environment, 1-5 2.0^ l,l6 

Upward mobility aspiration, 0-2 1,20 0,78 

Job satisfaction. 0-2 1^32 0,62 

Pepco information source — supervisor,. 1-5 3*96 lc25 
Pepco information source--grapevine in 
department, 
Pepco information source — grapevine from 

other departments, . 1-5 2,96 1,17 

Pepco information source--Pepco media, 1-5 3»0l 1.23 

Pepco information source — outside media, 1-5 lo 67 lolO 

External communication, 0-2 0,92 O066 

Favorable upward communication, .0-2 1,03 0,78 

Unf avoidable upward communication, 0-2 1 . 38 0,66 

Diffusion source — not heard, 0-5 1^52 1,20 

Diffusion source--news board, . 0-5 O067 0,88 

Diffusion source--Pepconian, , 0-5 0,37 0,72 

Diffusion source — Perspective, 0-5 0,0^1- 0,2^1- 

^Dif fusion source — outside media, 0-5 0,70 0,88 
Diffusion source — intemal formal 

vjo r d-o f -mo u th e 
Diffusion source--internal informal word- 

bf mouth, 0-5 0,77 1«0^ 

Diffusion source — e^cternal word-of-mouth , 0-5 0i04 0;:20 

News board exposure. 0-^ 3 03 0,95 

News board evaluation, 0-2 1,^9 0,63 

Pepconian exposure., . 0-3 2o00 0,89 

Pepconian evaluation, 0-2 1,4^ 0,67 

Perspective exposure, 0-3 0,57 le05 

Perspective evaluationc 0-2 0,^7 0,82 

Expected newspaper exposure, 0-3 2.29 0,98 

Desire attend seminars. 0-2 1,^7 O.63 

Anticipated direct line use^ 0-3 1,79 0,86 

Prefer information on other employees, 1-6 3.31 l,6l 

Prefer Pepco financial information, 1-6 2,33 1,^6 

Prefer government regulation information, 1-6 2,63 1,38 

Prefer information on ovm role in Pepco, 1-6 ^K07 1.57 
Prefer information on decisions affecting 
consumers. 

Prefer information on decisions affecting 

employees, 1-6 5,23 1,10' 

Perceived management communication — seeking, 0-2 0,78 0,85 

Perceived management communication — giving, 0-2 I.60 0,57 



0-5 0,83 1,29 



1-6 3o43 1.37 
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Table 25 (continued) 



Standard 
Scale Mean Deviation 



Perceived management communication — 


controls 


0- 


2 


1.63 


0 


.68 


Perceived management communication-- 


change , 


0- 


c 




0 


.79 


Perceived authoritarian.;:organization 


(low) , 












democratic (higVi) « 




0- 


2 


0.21 


0 


.^3 


Management style--coercive , 




0- 


2 




0 


.57 


M anag em ent style--utilitarl an . 




0- 


2 


0.73 


0 


.55 


Management style — normative * 




0- 


2 


0.91 


0 


»57 


Management style--problem solving • 




0- 


2 


0.67 


0 


o59 


Relative importance oif subsystem. 




0- 


2 


1 0'^ 


0 


066 


Subsystem conflict e 




0- 


2 


0.86 


0.6^ 


Age • 




1;- 


5 


3.27 


1 


.1^ 


Sex (Tnaie, high; female, low) 




0- 


1 


0.8^ 


0 


.37 


Education ^ 




0- 


5 


1.80 


1 


.30 


Race (white, high; black, IwvO - 




0- 


1 


0.79 


0 




Level in hierarchy o 




0- 


3 


0.86 


0 


.85 



Table 25ft, Rankings of five possible sources of information needed 
about Pepco b>y total sample . (n^^l 00 ) • 



Source 


1 


2 


Ranking 

1 n 





Grapevine in department 


22 


3^ 


23 


12 


9 


Grapevine from other departments 


11 


22 


30 


26 


11 


Pepco media 


18 


15 


zk 


36 


7 - 


Outside media 




5 


10 


. 16 


65 


Supervisor 


^7 


24- 


13 


■ 10 


..6 



Table 26: Frequency of three types" of communication by total 
sample (n=:100 ) o 



Often So metimes Never 

External communication l8 56 26 

Favori.ble upward communication J2 39 29 

Unfavorable upward communication ^8 ^2 10 



Table 27: Number of persons hearing about five information items 
about Pepco from different sources, for total 
sample (n=100 ) . 



Number items 



Diffusion source 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


Not heard 


22 


30 


32 


7 


8 


1 


News board 


56 


25 


15 




0 


0 


Pepconian 


7^ 


17 


8 


0 


1 


0 


Perspective 


97 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Outside media 


52 


31 


13 


3 


1 


0 


Internal formal word-of-inouth 


60 


18 


10 


5 


5 


2 


Internal informal word-of-mouth 


55 


24 


12 


7 


2 


0 


External word-of-mouth 


96 




0 


0 


0 


0 
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Table 28: Preq-aency of exposure to nevjs board by total sample 
(n=100) . . , 



Twice a week '55 

Once a week 31 

Once every txvo weeks 6 

Hardly ever 7 

No 1 



Table 29: Frequency of expcs-i^are to Pepconlan by total sample 
(n==100)o 



Every story in each 
Some stories in each 
Sometimes look throu 
Almost never read it 



issue 32 
issue ^3 
gh it 18 



Table 30 : Frequency of exposure to Perspective by total sample 
(nr=100) o 



Don^t receive or never read. 73 

Read an occasional issue 9 

Read most issues 6 

Read every issue 12 



Table 31- Expected frequency of exposure to proposed newspaper 
by total sample (nt=100.) o 



Every issue 61 

Every other issue or so 12 

Occasionally 22 

Hardly ever 5 



Table 32; Desire to attend seminars by total sample (n=:100 ) . 



Yes J very much 
Possibly — ' 
No , not at all 



52 
6 



Table 33 rAnticipated use of a '^direct line" by total sample 
(n=100) 0 



18 
53 
19 
10 



Often 
Sometimes 
Rarely 
Never 



•Table 34: Evaluation of Pepco juedia by total sample for meeting 
information needs about Pepoo (n=:100)o 



Good 




Averap;e 


Poor 




Nevis board 56 




37 




7 




. Pe.pconiah 5^ 




36 




10 




Perspective - 21 




5 








■^-Includes those who don't receive Perspective. 

'if" 








Table 35 <" Frequency of ranking of inf o-"mation 


preferences 


about 


Pepco by total sample (n=100). 














Ranlting 






1 


2 


') 




,5 


6 


Information on other employees 11 


13 


25 


16 


17 


18 


Pepco financial information ^ 


7 




18 


22 


40 


Government regulation information 4 


8 


13 


18 


36 


21 


Own role in Pepco 22 


21 


26 


15 


5 


11 


Decisions affecting consumers 5 


23 


16 


31 


16 


9 


Decisions affecting employees 5^ 


28 


11 


2 


4 


1 



